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before the War he visited many parts of Europe
demonstrating their machines to foreign Governments.
During the War he received a commission in the R.F.C.
and at the end of the War he returned to our firm and
did valuable work for us in our attempts to popularize
flying.

Our second instructor-pilot was F. P. Raynham
who came to us first as a youngster. He was, in my
estimation, one of the finest pilots I have ever seen.
He had an astounding knack of coaxing machines off
the ground when no one else could. He took part in
many races and competitions on ' Avro' machines.
His ' ticket' number is 85.

Then we also had Ronald Kemp, another youngster
who developed into a remarkably fine pilot.

There was one thing we all had in common ; it was
that everyone was intensely keen on their work and the
machines that they had to fly.

The system of flying tuition prior to the War was
of a very primitive kind. The pupil was first taken up
on a machine fitted with dual control. When the
instructor considered that the pupil was able to fly
solo, he was then allowed to go up alone. The
qualifications for taking an Aero Club ' ticket' were
simple in the early days, for all that a pupil had to do
was to make a couple of flights and make his landings
near the spot from which he had started. Early in
1911 the regulations were made more difficult, although
from modern-day standards they would seem to be
ridiculously simple. A pupil had to make two flights,
each consisting of five complete figures of eight, and
each flight had to be of a distance of at least three
miles. It was also necessary that the machine should
attain an altitude of not less than 165 feet. Then, in
alighting from each of the flights, the engine had to be
stopped prior to the machine touching the ground,
and the aeroplane brought to rest within a distance of